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Labour  Co-partnership  Standpoint 

By  Mr.  AMOS  MANN. 

The  task  you  have  set  me  to-day  is,  at  least,  a congenial 
one,  believing,  as  I do,  that  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  co-partnership  of  the  worker  to  the  industry  of  our  land 
is  right,  good,  and  equitable,  and  likely  to  lead  to  the  solution 
I of  the  difficult  problem  of  capital  and  labour,  bringing  peace 
i,and  harmony  into  the  industrial  world  where  now  friction  and 
discord  exist.  I am  therefore  delighted  to  take  the  opportu- 
^ nity  afforded  by  this  Conference  to  discuss  this  principle. 

The  only  regret  I have  is  lest  the  setting  forth  of  this 

„ work  has  fallen  into  too  feeble  hands,  and  therefore  full 

justice  will  not  be  done  to  the  cause.  However,  I trust 
f that  any  defects  that  may  appear  will  be  put  down  to  the 
' instrument  rather  than  the  principle.  For  the  last  seventeen 

years  my  life  has  been  spent  in  close  connection  with 

co-partnership  workshops,  and  as  an  official  of  the  Co- 
operative Productive  Federation,  I have  had  unique 

opportunities  of  closely  watching  various  societies  of  differing 
trades,  in  widely  scattered  districts,  while  for  a number  of 
"years  I have  myself  worked  in  a co-partnership  workshop,  and 
have  also  been  the  president  of  the  same  society  for  fourteen 
years.  I hope,  therefore,  from  this  experience,  to  put  co-opera- 
tive production  on  the  co-partnership  principle  before  you 
from  actual  knowledge,  stating  its  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages clearly  and  fully.  It  will  be  convenient  first  to  speak  of 
the  principles  of  the  movement.  Inside  of  the  co-operative 
movement  there  are  two  schools  of  thought,  who  differ  in  the 
application  of  co-operative  principles  to  the  production  of 
articles  needed  for  their  members.  The  one  is  called  the 
Federal  system.  This  principle  is  represented  in  the  English 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  which  is  really  composed  of 
a number  of  distributive  societies,  who  have  joined  together  to 
produce  articles  of  varied  manufacture.  In  their  workshops 
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the  worker  has  no  voice,  as  a worker,  but  is  engaged  just  the 
same  as  though  he  was  working  for  an  ordinary  employer,  at 
a given  wage,  and  there  Sis  bargain  ends.  He  may  be 
dismissed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  foreman  or  manager,  and  has 
no  appeal  against  injustice,  more  than  an  employee  in  any 
other  ordinary  workshop.  I would  like  here  to  say  the 
•E.C.W.S.  always  pay  the  trade  union  rate  of  wages  of  thi 
district  in  which  their  workshops  are  situated,  and  conform 
generally  to  trade  union  conditions.  I believe  they  are 
generous  to  their  employees  in  many  ways.  The  system  they 
work  upon  is  in  my  opinion  much  better  than  the  ordinary 
workshop,  but  lacks,  to  my  mind,  in  that  it  does  not  come 
sufficiently  close  to  the  individual  worker.  The  other  school 
is  called  the  individualist  system  of  production.  Not  by  any 
means  a good  name,  because  it  is  actually  a collection  of 
individuals,  who  have  voluntarily  joined  themselves  together 
into  a society  to  produce  articles  in  a co-operative  fashion,  in 
workshops  where  all  the  workers  are  actual  partners  in  the 
business.  These  workshops  are  the  outcome  of  the  work  of 
persons  known  as  Christian  Socialists.  Visiting  France,  they 
brought  the  idea  from  that  country  to  England.  The  co-part- 
nership workshops  of  to-day  are  not  all  modelled  according  to 
one  pattern.  They  differ  in  the  application  of  these  principles, 
both  in  relation  to  capital  and  government,  but  all  give  the 
workers  more  or  less  a controlling  voice  in  their  own  workshop. 
All  allow  workers  to  hold  shares  in  their  society,  most  give 
them  representation  upon  their  governing  bodies,  whilst  some 
are  absolutely  governed  by  the  workers  themselves.  Later 
on  I shall  give  you  a more  detailed  account  of  individual 
societies,  wh.ch  will  give  a closer  insight  into  their  actual 
working.  I admit  there  are  difficulties  in  the  application  of 
this  principle  to  industry,  but  these  difficulties,  1 am  just  as 
confident,  will  vanish  with  education,  training,  and  experience. 
The  principles  of  co-partnership  were  admirably  put  by  the 
late  Bishop  Westcott,  in  a speech  made  at  the  Middlesbrough 
Co-operative  Congress  in  1901.  He  said,  “While  we  rejoice 
in  the  various  advances  towards  our  goal,  we  cannot  acquiesce 
in  anything  short  of  the  co-operative  ideal  of  production  itself, 
that  all  who  combine  in  a business  should  be  partners  in  it, 
partners  in  the  contribution  of  capital,  partners  in  profit  and 
loss,  partners  in  control  and  development,  partners  in  respon- 
sibility and  honourable  pride ; a position  which  must  tend  to 
bring  out  unfailing  support  to  vigorous  labour  and  untiring 
thought  and  glad  devotion  to  social  service  ; or  in  other  words, 
a man’s  full  reward  in  elevation  of  character,  apart  from  any 
financial  advantage,  for  a man’s  full  work.”  This  extract 
places  before  you  the  object  and  aim  of  all  true  co-operative 
production  based  upon  the  partnership  of  the  worker.  Let 
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me  next  place  before  you  some  figures  of  a collective  character 
which  will  show  you  what  has  b^en  accomplished  by  these 
workshops  since  1883.  I choose  that  date  because  in  that 
year  the  Labour  Co-partnership  Association  was  formed,  and 
figures  collected.  In  1883  there  were  15  societies  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  1911  there  were  no.  The  following 
figures  will  show  at  a glance  the  progress  made  in  twenty- 
eight  years : — 


Societies  ... 

Capital 

Trade  

Profit  

Loss 

Dividend  to  Labour 


1883. 

15 

...  ;^103.436 

...  ^160. 751 

...  /9.031 

£IH 
...Not  known 


1911. 

no 

;^1,991,551 

24,681,429 

;^228.180 

£5,060 

;^29.847 


These  figures  are  not  large  when  compared  with  co-opera- 
tive production  as  a whole,  and  still  smaller  when  compared 
with  the  whole  of  the  industry  of  the  land;  yet  they  show  the 
possibility  of  workers  themselves  being  able  to  direct  businesses 
of  a considerable  character  and  for  their  own  interests. 


To  take  one  of  the  industries  concerned,  may  I direct  your 
attention  to  the  co-partnership  societies  engaged  in  the  making 
of  boots  and  shoes.  There  are  three  such  societies  in  Leicester 
itself,  three  others  in  the  county  of  Leicestershire,  two  in 
Kettering,  five  others  in  Northamptonshire,  with  one  or  two 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  They  produced  in  1911  boots 
and  shoes  to  the  value  of  2'286,209,  and  made  an  aggregate 
profit  in  that  year  of  P^-ying  the  sum  of  £i,^']o  to 

their  workers  over  and  above  the  ordinary  trade  union  rate  of 
wages.  Most  of  these  societies  began  in  a very  small  way, 
and  have  steadily  built  up  their  trade  to  its  present  proportion. 
The  way  they  commenced  has  generally  been  in  this  fashion. 
A few  men  met  together  and  subscribed  their  small  amounts 
until  sufficient  capital  had  been  got  together  to  warrant  a start 
in  manufacturing.  A manager  was  then  chosen  and  actual 
work  begun.  The  early  struggles  of  such  societies  have  been 
an  education  to  workmen,  that  has  broadened  their  outlook 
and  taught  them  that  manufacturing  is  not  so  easy  as  it  looks ; 
but  difficulties  have  been  overcome  and  good  resuhs  gained. 
May  I now  place  before  you  details  of  particular  societies, 
chosen  from  a variety  of  trades.  In  this  way  I desire  to  let 
you  see  the  amount  of  capital  they  have,  how  that  capital  is 
contributed,  their  method  of  government  and  direction,  their 
relation  to  the  trade  union  movement,  their  wages  and  con- 
ditions of  labour,  the  amount  of  bonus  paid  to  labour,  the 
method  of  marketing  their  goods,  also  whether  there  is  com- 
petition between  such  societies,  and  if  so  how  it  affects  their 
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working.  I have  purposely  chosen  these  societies  with  a view 
to  place  before  you  different  applications  of  the  co-partnership 
principle.  The  figures  of  trade  and  capital  cover  a period  of 
fifteen  years. 


The  first  example  I desire  to  call  your  attention  to  is  the 
United  Co-operative  Baking  Society,  which  carries  on  its 
business  in  Glasgow.  The  society  is  composed  of  a number 
of  co-operative  societies  who  have  joined  themselves  together 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  a bakery.  Probably  it  is  the 
largest  bakery  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  its  1910  report 
the  number  of  its  employees  is  given  as  1,255.  business 

is  carried  on  on  the  co-partnership  principle.  Though  there 
are  no  individual  shareholders,  a certain  proportion  of  the 
profit  is  allocated  to  the  employees.  These  employees  have 
formed  themselves  into  a separate  society  called  the 
“Employees’  Bonus  Investment  Society,”  to  which  the  profit 
accruing  to  the  workers  is  paid.  This  investment  society  has 
become  a member  of  the  United  Baking  Society.  The  workers 
elect,  through  their  investment  Society,  a representative 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Bakery  Society,  who  takes 
part  in  the  business  meeting  and  votes  for  the  directors.  The 
Investment  Society  may  be  a chosen  society  for  the  directorate, 
and  in  that  case  a workman  would  take  his  seat  as  a managing 
director.  By  this  you  will  see  that  the  workers  have  a real 
voice  in  the  control  and  management  of  the  business.  The 
workmen  are  not  compelled  to  belong  to  their  Investment 
Society,  but  733  of  them  did  so  at  the  end  of  1910.  This  is  a 
good  proportion  when  deductions  are  made  for  casual  workers 
and  for  those  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  These  733  workmen 
held  /’i5,450  capital  in  the  Bakery  Society  at  the  end  of  1910. 
The  following  figures  will  show  the  position  of  the  society  in 
1897  and  191 1 : — 


Members’  Societies  ... 
Sales  ... 

Profit 

Bonus  to  Employees 
Capital  


1897. 

87 

/280.486 

£i5A06 

£5,5^5 

£\^AA15 


1911. 

180 

£569,51^ 

/60,388 

£7,226 

;^443,572 


The  government  of  the  Baking  Society  is  carried  on  by 
chosen  representatives  of  the  shareholding  societies,  the 
meeting  choosing  the  societies,  and  the  society  so  elected 
sending  a representative  from  themselves  as  a director. 


My  next  example  is  the  Airedale  Worsted  Manufacturing 
Society,  which  has  its  premises  in  Bradford.  This  society 
makes  dress  pieces  and  other  woven  fabrics.  It  is  composed 
of  society  and  individual  shareholders.  Its  affairs  are  in  the 
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hands  of  a committee  elected  from  any  society-representative 
and  individual  shareholders  at  its  business  meetings.  No  em- 
ployees are  allowed  to  sit  upon  its  committee  of  management, 
though  all  may  become  shareholders  and  thus  have  all  the 
rights  of  speaking  and  voting  at  its  meetings.  The  figures 
following  show  their  standing  in  1897  ^9^^  • — 

1897.  1911. 

Trade  ;^19.348  ...  /20.809 

Capital ;^4,639  ...  ^10,518 

Bonus  paid  to  employees  averaged  nearly  6d.  in  the  £ on 
wages  during  that  period. 

The  Hebden  Bridge  Fustian  Society  was  one  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  co-partnership  in  this  country.  The 
workers  in  that  district  made  heroic  efforts  to  better  their 
condition.  They  subscribed  their  threepences  and  sixpences 
to  start  a workshop  of  their  own.  Their  perseverance  met 
with  success,  and  to-day  they  have  a business  doing  a trade 
of  ;^48,ooo  per  year.  Indeed,  the  turnover  has  averaged 
;^45,ooo  for  the  last  ten  years.  It  has  a share  capital  of/’2g,6i4, 
of  which  the  workers  hold  £’9,132.  The  average  bonus  paid 
to  the  employees  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  £”392.  Its 
government  is  similar  to  the  Airedale  Society. 

The  next  illustrations  will  give  examples  of  societies  who 
choose  their  directors  from  any  of  the  shareholding  members, 
whether  they  are  workers  in  the  firm  or  not.  The  Leicester 
Printing  Society  is  one  that  has  a mixed  committee  of  manage- 
ment composed  of  individual  shareholders  and  employees.  The 
figures  following  will  give  some  idea  of  the  progress  they  have 
made  during  the  last  fifteen  years  : — 

1897.  1911. 

Trade  £3.087  ...  £13.274 

Capital  £3.208  ...  £13,800 

During  this  period  the  sum  of  ^2,070  has  been  paid  to  the 
workers  as  their  share  of  the  profits  made.  Each  male  worker 
is  required  to  take  £*25  of  share  capital,  and  female  workers 
£*20.  The  firm  works  only  48  hours  per  week,  and  yet  is  able 
to  obtain  work  in  competition  with  other  firms  working  the 
recognised  hours  of  the  trade.  Each  machine  is  worked  by 
an  electric  motor,  thus  making  it  clean,  healthy,  and  pleasant 
for  the  employees. 

Our  next  examples  are  from  boot  and  shoe  societies  in 
Kettering  and  Leicester.  The  Havelock  Boot  Society,  of 
Kettering,  has  made  good  progress  from  the  start,  steady 
trade  with  profitable  results  have  been  the  invariable  rule  ; 
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only  once  have  they  shown  a loss  upon  any  half-year’s  trading. 
When  I tell  you  that  the  committee  of  management  consists, 
with  one  exception,  of  workers  in  the  factory,  you  will  agree 
that  such  results  speak  volumes  for  their  capacity  and  good 
sense.  The  eight  hours’  day  has  been  adopted  at  the  works, 
this  being  the  only  instance  of  a boot  factory  working  no 
more  than  48  hours  per  week.  The  figures  below  give  the 
results  of  fifteen  years’  working  ; — 

1897.  1911. 

Trade  /33.000  ...  /51.444 

Capital 2i0.500  ...  2‘18,627 

The  bonus  paid  to  employees  during  that  period  has  b^'en 
;fi4,385.  The  workers  hold  about  one-third  of  the  capital. 
They  must  have  ^5  in  shares  before  they  can  draw  out  any 
profits  accruing  to  them,  and  afterwards  they  have  to  leave  a 
share  of  profits  in  the  firm  until  they  have  £'i^  of  share  capital. 


The  Leicester  Equity  Boot  Society  commenced  its  career 
as  the  result  of  a strike.  The  work  it  has  accomplished  fully 
justifies  its  courage.  It  has  passed  through  difficult  times  and 
varied  experiences,  but  on  the  whole  has  done  good  work. 
The  governing  body  of  this  society  is  composed  altogether  of 
employees,  with  the  exception  of  the  president  They  work 
50  hours  per  week.  The  trade  for  19  ii  was  ^41,785,  and  the 
capital  ;^2i,994.  bonus  paid  to  employees  during  the  last 

13  years  is  and  the  workers  hold  £2,200  of  the  capital. 


The  next  example  is  the  Leicester  Anchor  Boot  and  Shoe 
Society,  with  which  I have  been  intimately  acquainted  from 
its  commencement.  I was  a worker  in  its  workshop,  while 
from  the  first  I have  been  a member  of  its  managing  com- 
mittee, and  for  a long  time  its  president.  Engaged  in  a section 
of  the  boot  trade  in  which  the  labour  of  boys  and  youths  is 
largely  used,  we  had  greater  difficulties  to  overcome  than  most. 
Still  we  resolved  to  conform  to  trade  union  conditions  ; and 
the  result  has  shown  our  decision  was  justified.  Our  hours  of 
labour  are  49  per  week.  The  committee  of  management  at 
the  present  time  is  composed  entirely  of  employees.  With 
two  exceptions,  the  following  figures  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
progress  made  : — 

1897.  1911. 

Trade  /6.543  ...  /25,403 

Capital  /1. 652  ...  /10.928 

The  bonus  paid  to  employees  during  the  thirteen  years  has  been 
£'1,941.  The  workers  hold  £'1,970  of  the  capital  of  the  society. 
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My  next  example  of  co-partnership  is  the  Kettering 
Clothing  Society,  probably  one  of  the  best  clothing  factories  in 
the  country  This  society  has  made  really  wonderful  progress 
ever  since  its  start.  The  clothing  trade  has  ever  been  noted 
for  its  bad-paid  workers  and  its  unhealthy  workshops.  A 
visit  to  this  Kettering  factory  would  show  how  all  this  can  be 
remedied.  Good  lofty  rooms,  every  convenience  for  the  quick 
despatch  of  orders,  shows  us  how  a co-partnership  firm  can 
work  for  the  good  of  all  concerned.  The  figures  for  thirteen 
years  give  an  idea  of  their  increasing  trade.  The  workers 
hold  ^b,66i  of  the  capital  they  employ  : — 

1897.  1911. 

Trade  ;^24.677  ...  /100.578 

Capital  ;^8,900  ...  /37.714 

The  profits  in  igio  were  £6,^y6.  The  society  is  governed  by 
a committee  of  ten,  six  are  employees,  three  represent  individual 
shareholders  not  employees,  and  one  represents  shareholding 
co-operative  societies. 

The  last  example  I will  call  your  attention  to  is  the  Walsall 
Locks  and  Cart  Gear  Society.  This  society  is  unique  in  the 
annals  of  co-operative  production,  in  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
its  trade  is  done  in  the  open  compt  titive  market,  and  it  spreads 
its  transactions  even  to  the  foreign  realm  of  industry.  Its 
operations  have  raised  the  standard  of  labour  in  a trade  whose 
operatives  were  never  over  well  paid.  The  progress  made 
shows  that  workmen  can  orgmise  business,  work  under  the 
best  conditions,  compete  with  all  others  in  an  open  market, 
and  still  make  substantial  profits.  This  society  is  also  governed 
by  its  own  workers,  only  such  being  upon  its  directorate.  The 
figures  below  give  us  their  progress  during  fourteen  years  : — 

1897.  1911. 

Trade  ;^13.953  ...  ;^32.057 

Capital  /5.414  ...  /12.981 

During  this  period  /"i2,568  has  been  paid  as  bonus  to  employees. 
The  workers  hold  ;^3,253  of  the  capital  employed. 

The  relation  of  the  co-partnership  movement  with  trade 
unions  is  of  particular  interest,  because  by  these  relations  we 
see  how  our  producti^  e societies  compare  with  other  firms  as 
to  wages,  hours  of  labour,  and  general  conditions.  There  was 
a time  when  trade  unionists  viewed  with  suspicion  any  attempt 
to  make  the  workers  partners  in  a business  ; but  so  far  as 
co-partnership  societies  are  concerned  that  suspicion  is  gone. 
The  connection  with  trade  unions  is  of  an  amicable  character, 
so  much  so  that  very  many  of  them  have  funds  invested  in 
these  societies,  and  so  have  a voice  and  vote  in  all  matters 
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relating  to  their  management.  Wherever  co-partnership 
societies  are  started  they  set  before  themselves  as  a minimum 
to  pay  at  least  the  trade  union  rate  of  wages,  and  to  conform  to 
the  trade  union  conditions  of  the  district  in  which  their  work- 
sh  ps  are  formed.  Many  of  them  have  set  the  pace,  both  as 
to  wages  and  shorter  hours  of  employment.  As  I mentioned 
earlier  in  my  paper,  the  48-hour  week  is  in  full  force  in  several 
of  their  factories,  while  others  have  shortened  their  working 
hours  to  49,  50,  and  52.  Such  good  trade  unionists  as  Mr. 
Burt,  M.P.,  Mr.  Shackleton,  Mr.  Mitchell, and  Mr.  Crooks,  M.P,, 
have  spoken  words  of  commendation  concerning  their  work. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  male  workers  and  some  of  the 
female  workers  are  members  of  their  trade  unions,  though  for 
themselves  they  will  never  need  any  benefits  resulting' from 
industrial  strife,  because  under  co-partnership  rule,  if  rightly 
applied,  strikes  cannot  happen. 

• The  goods  of  these  societies  are  marketed  in  the  ordinary 
fashion.  Representatives  carry  iheir  goods  to  and  fro  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  though  most  of  them  confine  themselves 
to  the  co-operative  market,  as  being  the  most  legitimate,  and 
also  the  safest  market  for  their  goods.  You  will  notice  there 
are  a number  of  societies  which  manufacture  boots  and  shoes, 
and  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  whether  there  is  com- 
petition of  any  kind  between  these  bootmakers.  I suppose 
there  is  a kind  of  competition,  which  for  my  part  I hope  will 
never  be  entire  y stopped  ; competition  in  the  excellence  of 
their  productions  ; but  a competition  of  the  baser  cut-throat 
sort  is  not  found  amongst  them  If  from  situation  or  other 
favourable  circumstances  one  society  can  produce  one  kind  of 
boot  better  than  another,  this  obtains  the  trade.  All  societies, 
as  a rule,  cost  their  commodities  in  a legitimate  fashion,  and 
put  upon  that  cost  a moderate  percentage  to  meet  all  expenses 
and  provide  a reasonable  profit.  At  such  prices  they  place 
them  upon  the  market,  not  offering  to  make  them  lower  than 
others  simply  to  obtain  trade.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
the  principle  of  co-partnership  is  finding  its  way  into  the 
ordinary  companies  and  firms.  When  such  newspapers  as 
the  Times  and  Review  of  Reviews  take  note  of  this  principle,  and 
recommend  it  as  a solution  of  the  problem  of  capital  and  labour, 
one  begins  to  think  that  progress  is  being  made  towards  its 
adoption.  Mr.  Moseley,  who  took  a Labour  Commission  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  also  suggests  this  principle  as  a 
solution  of  the  difficulties  of  our  industrial  system,  advocating 
the  method  of  dividing  a fixed  amount  of  profits  between 
capital  on  the  one  hand,  and  labour  on  the  other  hand,  after 
making  due  provision  for  interest  and  depreciation.  It  is 
outside  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  deal  exhaustively  with  this 
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phase  of  the  subject,  but  I cannot  refrain  from  giving  one 
example.  It  is  now  about  twenty-one  years  since  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Company  intrcMuced  the  principle  of  profit- 
sharing  amongst  its  employees.  There  stood  in  the  name  of  the 
workmen  at  the  end  of  June,  1910,  ;^40i,038  invested  in  the 
company’s  stock  and  on  deposit.  To-day  the  employees  have 
three  of  their  own  number,  elected  by  themselves,  as  directors  of 
this  large  concern.  The  late  Sir  George  Livesey  declared  the 
system  to  work  well.  In  my  hearing  he  spoke  of  the  economic 
results  as  follows: — “Though  the  workers  in  the  company 
hold  such  a large  amount  of  capital,  accumulated  from  their 
share  of  the  profits,  the  shareholders  have  not  lost  a penny. 
The  more  hearty  way  that  the  men  work,  and  the  manner  they 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  company  fully  justifies  the  experi- 
ment. Then  as  to  the  consumers  of  their  gas,  it  only  needs 
to  be  told  that  the  price  of  gas  supplied  by  this  company  is 
much  cheaper  than  that  supplied  by  the  North  Company, 
which  has,  however,  recently  adopted  a co-partnership  S(  heme.* 
Examples  might  be  multiplied,  but  they  would  all  speak  in  the 
same  direction.” 

May  I,  in  summing  up,  say  that  the  rightful  aspirations 
of  labour  can  only  be  satisfied  by  the  system  of  co-partnership. 
Those  aspirations  are  for  a fairer  share  of  the  wealth  they 
create,  and  a voice  in  the  control  of  the  workshop  where  the 
larger  part  of  their  lives  is  lived.  By  some  these  demands  are 
spoken  of  as  idealistic  and  utopian  ; but  most  thinking  men 
are  now  coming  to  see  that  if  a contented  industrial  world  is 
to  be  made  and  kept,  workmen  can  not  continue  to  be  mere 
hirelings,  but  must  have  a co-interest  with  those  who  find  the 
capital.  Bishop  Westcott  said  “ We  believe  in  advocating 
these  principles,  we  are  pleading  for  the  jusc  rights  of  work- 
men, rights  which  will  make  nobler  citizens,  clearer  brains,  and 
an  intelligent  community,  making  men  more  independent  and 
far  more  equal.”  The  late  Horace  Greely,  speaking  upon  this 
subject,  said  “ Co-operation  is  the  true  goal  of  our  industrial 
progress,  the  application  of  the  republican  principles  to  labour, 
and  the  appointed  means  of  rescuing  the  labouring  classes 
from  dependence,  dissipation,  prodigality,  and  need,  and 
establishing  it  on  a basis  of  forecast,  calculation,  sobriety,  and 
thrift,  conducive  at  once  to  its  material  comfort,  its  intellectual 
culture,  and  moral  elevation.” 


*During  the  years  1908  and  1909  co-partnership  principles  made  great 
progress  among  Gas  Companies,  no  fewer  than  15  additional  companies 
adopting  co-partnership  schemes.  To-day  the  total  capital  of  the  36  Gas 
Companies  that  have  established  co-partnership  in  connection  with  their 
works  amounts  to  /50. 409, 996,  or  over  one-half  of  the  capital  invested  in 
Gas  Companies  in  this  country. 
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My  argument  therefore  is  that  the  principle  of  co-partner- 
ship is  now  proved  to  be  safe.  That  workmen  can,  when  given 
the  opportunity,  acquire  business  aptitude  and  control  busi- 
nesses of  fair  magnitude  in  such  a fashion  as  will  result  in 
financial  success.  That  by  the  general  application  of  the 
principle  of  co-partnership  to  industry,  strikes  and  lock-outs 
would  be  a thing  of  the  past.  That  harmony  and  goodwill 
would  prevail  in  industry,  thus  preventing  the  great  waste  of 
money  and  the  subsequent  dislocation  of  trade  caused  by  the 
disputes  so  often  occurring  in  the  industrial  world,  at  the 
same  time  bringing  contentment  to  the  workers,  and  lifting 
them  up  to  a better  financial  position  ; helping  them  to  under- 
stand the  ramifications  of  business  ; broaden  their  outlook, 
and  incidently  build  up  their  characters  by  giving  independ- 
ence and  stability  to  their  position.  If  these  contentions  are 
proved,  then  the  adoption  of  this  principle  becomes  a question 
of  national  importance,  because  the  economic  results  of  its 
adoption  would  be  large  and  far-reaching  ; while  the  happiness 
of  the  masses  of  our  land  would  be  enhanced,  and  contented 
workmen  become  the  rule,  instead  of,  as  now,  the  exception. 


Yearly  Stocktaking  of  the  Productive 
Societies,  1911. 


Name. 

No.  of 
Societies. 

Capital, 
Share,  Loan, 
Reserve. 

Trade. 

Profit. 

Loss. 

Dividend 

on 

Wages. 

Textile 

15 

251,192 

562,675 

33,042 

5,808 

Boots  and  Leather  ... 

18 

109,549 

306,150 

8.417 

1,900 

Metal  Trades 

9 

34,722 

62,226 

5,668 

2,251 

Building  and  Wood... 

12 

55,000 

39,596 

436 

24 

Printing,  &c.’... 

14 

86.997 

140,858 

11,228 

1,417 

Various  

11 

66,013 

135,441 

12,286 

920 

Total  (excluding  Agri- 

cultural Societies  ... 

79 

603,473 

1,246,946 

71,077 

1,572 

12,320 

Agricultural,  &c. 

26 

122,510 

374,731 

4,338 

192 

English  Societies 

105 

725,983 

1,621,677 

75.415 

5,C60 

12,512 

Scottish  Societies 

5 

1,265,568 

3.059.752 

146,465 

17,335 

British  Societies 

no 

1,991,551 

4,681,429 

228,180 

5,060 

29,847 

Particulars  of  Co-partnership  and  Profit  Sharing  in  British  Gas  Companies 
at  December  31st,  1911. 


NAME  OF  COMPANY. 

No.  of  years  scheme  has 
been  in  operation. 

Capital  in  1911. 

Total  Share  and  Loan. 

No.  of  Employees  under 

agreement  for  Profit- 

Sharing  or  Co-partnership. 

Amount  divided  among 

Employees  for  year  ending 

December,  1911. 

Amount  per  cent,  on 

Wages. 

1 Total  Profit  to  Employees 

j since  scheme  was  adopted. 

Amount  of  Shares  and  De- 

posits held  by  Employees  in 
the  Company,  Market  value 

on  Dec.  31st,  1911  (about). 

South  Metropolitan  (a).. 

22 

£ 

8.325,340 

5,403 

£ 

43.043* 

8i 

£ 

548,706 

£ 

423,721 

South  Suburban  (6) 

18 

831,363 

595 

3,539 

40.453 

38,629 

Newport  (Mon.) 

12 

336,337 

160 

595 

5 

6,595 

5,225 

Commercial 

lOj 

2,548.280 

1,234 

6,474* 

6 

51,994 

49,350 

Chester  ... 

10 

242.191 

75 

329 

5 

2,536 

2,031 

Epsom  and  Ewell 

4 

86,564 

50 

111 

— 

433 

724 

Leamington 

4 

77,450 

111 

403* 

5 

1,435 

1,562 

Wrexham 

4 

136,120 

59 

338 

7i 

1,263 

900 

Bournemouth  ... 

3^ 

683,309 

396 

2,397 

8 

5,833 

8,127 

Rugby  ... 

59.327 

45 

190t 

6 

620 

620 

Tottenham 

3i 

753,410 

606 

3,403 

6| 

13,876 

14,296 

Tunbridge  Wells 

3i 

178,266 

135 

650 

6 

1,935 

2,132 

Walker  and  Walsend  ... 

3J 

271,918 

95 

372 

4 

1,288 

4,390 

Wellingborough 

3 

90,853 

63 

252* 

5 

766 

750 

Croydon 

3 

693,921 

526 

1,823* 

5 

4,373 

10,795 

Dartford  

3 

112,346 

37 

164 

4 

498 

534 

Gas  Light  and  Coke  ... 

3 

29,154,146 

9,257 

32.546* 

97,028 

98.393 

Gloucester 

3 

228,302 

113 

482* 

1,289 

1,105 

Weston-super-Mare 

3 

114.557 

74 

338 

5h 

712 

76 

Grantham 

2| 

106,068 

48 

170§ 

5 

288 

395 

Cambridge  

199,201 

173 

768* 

6 

1,504 

1,212 

Cardiff 

2i 

701,454 

235 

924* 

4 

2,354 

2,065 

Carmarthen 

2^ 

17,200 

10 

28 

5 

107 

— 

Enfield  ... 

24 

207,360 

139 

442* 

4^ 

897 

846 

Ilford  

24 

280.505 

156 

630 

4 

1,474 

1,595 

Waterford 

24 

70,900 

61 

245 

6 

371 

55 

Watford 

24 

181,873 

100 

457 

— 

1,159 

1,666 

Long  wood 

If 

101,504 

30 

136 

5 

308 

212 

Wandsworth  & Putney 

14 

548,262 

360 

1,686* 

6| 

1,686 

881 

Bridgwater 

1 

51,413 

33 

133 

2|t 

133 

112 

Merthyr  Tydvil... 

1 

81,253 

35 

80 

3 

80 

— 

Harrow 

1 

191,618 

90 

270 

4 

270 

— 

Plymouth  (c)  

— 

376,205 

289 

— 

— 

— 

80 

Aldershot  (e)  

— 

362.207 

143 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Liverpool  (c)  

— 

1,986,973 

1,307 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hertford  (c)  

— 

22,000 

30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

50,409,996 

22,273 

103,418 

— 

792,264 

672,479 

(a)  Three  employee  representatives  on  the  Board.  (h)  Two  employee  representatives  on  the  Board, 
(c)  Commenced  during*  1912.  * For  year  ending  June,  1911.  + For  year  ending  December,  1910. 

S For  year  ending  March,  1911.  t Stalf  get  10  per  cent. 
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Which  all  interested  in  Social  and  Industrial  Questions  should  read. 


“Co-partnership”  (Monthly,  7c/.)  ...  ..  ...  ...  ...  per  year,  post  free  2/- 

“ Profit  Sharing  and  Co  partnership”  (Monthly)  ...  ...  ...  per  year,  post  free  2/- 

28  Years  of  Co-pariners  ip  at  Guise  (paper  covers),  post  free,  SJ7.  ; (cloth  covers)  post  free  7/3 
Model  Rules  specially  prepared  for  Co-partnership  Productive  Societies  ...  ...  ...  I'd, 

Annual  Reports,  8th  to  11th,  13th  to  22nd,  24th  to  26th  ...  ...  ...  ...each  2d\ 

Report  of  Annual  Meeting,  1912,  at  the  Mansion  House,  Address  by  Earl  Grey,  G.C.M.G.  ...  2d\ 

Report  of  Annual  Meeting,  1911,  at  The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ...  ...  ...  2 

Report  of  Annual  Meeting  1910,  at  the  Mansion  House  ...  ...  ...  ..  2d\ 

Report  of  Proceedings  at  Annual  Meeting,  1908,  Speech  by  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.  ...  2d\ 

Report  of  Manchester  Proceedings,  including  Paper  by  Professor  S.  J.  Chapman,  M.A.  ...  2d\ 

Notes  on  the  Address  of  the  President  (1910  . Mr.  Corbet  Woodall,  M. I. C E.  ...  ...  T d\ 

Co-partnership  in  Practice.  By  Henry  Vivian,  J.P.  ...  ...  ...  ...  2d\ 

Capital  and  Labour.  A brief  Sketch  of  the  “ Maison  Leclaire.”  By  Miss  M.  Hart  ...  ...  3d\ 

Objects,  Principles,  and  Methods  of  the  Labour  Co-partnership  Association.  By  the  late  E.V.  Neale  Id, 

True  Position  of  Employees  in  the  Co-operative  Movement.  By  Henry  Vivian,  J.P.  ...  Id, 

The  Essentials  of  Co-operative  Education.  (Illustrated).  By  the  late  G.  J.  Holyoake  ...  2d\ 

The  Store,  the  Workshop,  and  the  Trade  Union.  By  F.  Maddison  ...  ...  ...  Id’, 

Thirty  Years’  Experience  of  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  By  the  late  Sir  David  Dale  Id, 
A Better  Way.  Some  Facts  and  Suggestions  as  to  Introducing  Co-partnership  of  Labour  with 

Capital  into  Established  Businesses.  By  Aneurin  Williams,  M.A.,  J.P.  ...  ...  2d, 

Workme  as  Producers  and  Consumers.  By  F.  Maddison  ...  ...  ...  ...  Id, 

The  Efficient  Organisation  of  Industry.  By  Henry  v^ivian,  J.P.  ...  ...  ...  Id, 

Variation  of  Wages  in  Labour  Co-partnership  Workshops,  and  Comparisons  wit+i  Non- 

Co-operative  Workshops.  By  R.  Halstead.  ...  ...  ...  ...  2d, 

Industrial  Democracy.  By  Henry  Vivian,  J.P.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Id, 

Combinations  of  Capital  and  Co-partnership.  By  A.  L.  Bowley,  F.S.S.  ...  ...  ..  7</, 

Women  and  Labour  Co-partnership.  By  Miss  Borissow  ...  ...  ...  ...  Id, 

The  Women’s  Co-operative  Guild  and  the  Co-partnership  Movement  By  J.  J.  Worley  ...  fd. 

Co-part  ership  Workshops  and  the  Co-operative  Movement.  By  B.  Williams  ...  ...  Id, 

Co-partnership  and  the  Store  Movement.  By  R.  Halstead  ...  ...  ...  ...  Id, 

Co-partnership  and  Modern  Labour  Troubles.  By  R.  Halstead  ...  ...  ...  Id, 

Participation  as  a Force  in  British  Industry.  By  F.  Maddison...  ...  ...  ...  Id, 

Association  of  Labour.  A Means  of -Industrial  Reform.  By  J.  J.  Worley  ...  ...  Id, 

Labour  Co-partnership.  (Address  at  Port  Sunlight).  By  Henry  Vivian,  J.P.  ...  ...  Id, 

Co-operative  Production  from  Labour  Co-partnershi  Standpoint,  By  Amos  Mann...  ...  Id, 

Labour  Co-partnership  and  Labour  Unrest.  By  Aneurin  Williams,  M.A. , J.P.  ...  ...  Id, 

Co-operative  Production.  By  the  late  Herbert  Spencer  ...  ...  ...  116  pel*  100 


An  Industrial  Hero.  Robert  Owen  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ,,  ,, 

What  is  Co-partnership  ? ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ,, 

How  to  Start  a Co-operative  Workshop 

Suggestions  for  the  Conduct  of  > Co-partnership  Business  ...  ...  ...  ,,  ,, 

Co-partnership  through  an  Employees’  Investment  Society  ...  ...  ...  ,,  ,, 

Suggested  Scheme  for  Establishing  Co-partnership  between  an  Unregistered  Private  Business 

and  its  Employees  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ,,  ,, 

Co-partnership  in  a Private  Business  (Gilbert  Bros.,  Ltd.)  ...  ...  ...  ,,  ,, 

Co-partnership  and  the  Municipal  Employee.  By  Aneurin  Williams,  M.A. , J.P.  ...  ,,  ,, 

Peace  with  Profit.  By  Rev.  E.  Seeley  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ,,  ,, 

Pronouncement:  Co-partnership  and  Labour  Unrest ...  ...  ...  ...  ,,  ,, 

Most  of  the  foregoing  Pamphlets,  well  bound,  2/6  ; by  post,  2/9  ; or  a selection 
unbound  for  1/-,  post  free,  from  6,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C. 


The  following  may  be  obtained  from  the  Association: — 

Labour  Co-partnership.  By  the  late  H.  D.  Lloyd.  2/6;  by  post,  2/10. 

The  History  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers.  By  G.  J,  Holyoake.  Cloth,  2/- ; or  2/3  by  post. 

Self-Help  a Hundred  Years  Ago.  By  G.  J Holyoake.  Cloth.  2/- ; or  2/3  by  post. 

The  Co-operative  Movement  To-day.  By  G.  J.  Holyoake  Cloth,  2/-;  or  2/3  by  post. 

Sixty  Years  of  an  Agitator’s  Life.  By  G.  J.  Holyoake.  Two  vols..  Cloth  5/2 ; or  5/9  by  post. 

Public  Speaking  and  Debate.  By  G.  J Ho  yoake.  Price  2/8  ; or  3/-  by  i ost. 

A People’s  Bank  Manual.  By  Henry  W.  Wolff.  6d. ; by  post.  Id. 

Co-operative  Credit  Banks.  By  Henry  W.  Wolff.  6d. ; by  post.  Id, 

Village  Banks  or  Agricultural  Credit  Societies.  By  Henry  W.  Wolff.  6d. ; by  post,  7d, 

Frederick  Denison  Maurice  and  Christian  Socialism.  By  Rev.  E.  B.  Hugh  Jones.  Id.;  by  post,  l^d. 
Life  and  Last  Days  of  Robert  Owen  of  New  Lanark.  By  G.  J.  Holyoake".  4d. ; by  post,  5d. 

Pioneer  Biographies  of  Social  Reformers.  1,  Holyoake;  2,  Kingsley;  3,  Mazzini;  4.  Owen,  By 
W.  Henry  Brown.  5.  Toynbee  : By  A.  Mansbridge.  Id. ; post  free,  IJd.  One  Set,  6d.  by  post. 
The  Association  of  the  Familistere  at  Guise.  A Lecture  by  M Godin.  Translated  by  E.  V.  Neale.  Id. 
Co-partnership  in  Industry.  By  . Carpenter,  M.I.C.E.  6d.net;  by  post,  7d. 

Community  Making.  By  Henry  Vivian.  2d.  ; by  post,  3d. 


If  you  are  interested,  write  to  the  Secretary, 

Labour  Co-partnership  Association, 

6,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C. 


